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144 Reviews of Books 

whole, discriminating for his readers its minor technicalities from its 
permanently significant elements. 

E. P. Cheyney. 

A Life of Robert Cecil, First Earl of Salisbury. By Algernon 
Cecil. (London: John Murray. 1915. Pp. x, 406.) 
A comprehensive biography of Sir Robert Cecil has been badly needed. 
In a recent volume on The House of Cecil (1914), Mr. Ravenscroft 
Dennis refers to Sir Robert as an " enigmatical figure ", and says that 
" few great statesmen are so little known, and of few is it more diffi- 
cult to form a satisfactory judgment". In writing the volume under 
review, Mr. Algernon Cecil's primary purpose has evidently been to 
elucidate the character of his illustrious ancestor. He has made use 
of the great mass of manuscripts preserved at Hatfield House, of 
manuscripts at the London Public Record Office, and of printed sources. 
The results are presented in pleasing literary form. Information con- 
cerning the events of Cecil's private life is scanty in comparison with 
the information available concerning his public career; and it is to his 
public activities that his biographer devotes most space. The story of 
his life to almost the beginning of his thirtieth year is told in sixty 
pages. The bulk of the volume deals with the subsequent period of 
nineteen years, ending with his death in 1612. In this portion of the 
book, the principal topics dealt with, so far as possible in chronological 
order, include the case of Dr. Lopez; Cecil's relations with Bacon, Es- 
sex, and Raleigh, and his secret understanding with James VI. of Scot- 
land concerning the succession; his mission to France in 1598; his 
foreign policy, especially with reference to Spain; the Anglo-Spanish 
negotiations of 1604; his policy towards Catholics and Puritans; and 
his expedients to improve the state of the public finances in 1608-1610. 
In order to explain the multitudinous events in which Cecil, while 
guiding the foreign and domestic policy of England, played a part, the 
biographer is obliged to make frequent digressions. This necessity 
occasionally detracts from the unity and interest of the book. On the 
other hand this inherent difficulty has been largely met by keeping in 
the foreground, as the most prominent interest, the problem of Cecil's 
character. The final chapter, of nearly fifty pages, is a discussion of 
this problem. 

Cecil's character has been very variously judged, both by his con- 
temporaries and by ours; and this is doubtless due in great part to his 
extreme reserve, which amounted almost to secretiveness. His present 
biographer defends Cecil, but in a moderate and judicial spirit akin to 
Cecil's own. He carefully examines the question of Cecil's Spanish 
pension, and in this connection cites a report from the Spanish ambas- 
sador in London, made in December, 161 1, and now in the Simancas 
archives, which states that " of all the confidants only El Cid, who is 
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the Earl of Northampton, is trustworthy and reliable, and that Cecil is 
as bad as he can be" (p. 361). If, as would appear, Salisbury's 
"treachery" was only fictitious, his acceptance of the pension is an- 
other instance of his "cunning", which his biographer admits was 
probably " the weak joint in the harness ". The more serious accusa- 
tions against his character his biographer appears to have refuted; and 
he has succeeded in drawing a consistent and lifelike portrait of a 
highly conservative and cautious man who wore himself out in laborious 
and efficient service of his sovereign and country. 

An inaccuracy occurs on page 151, where it is stated that "the as- 
sumption ... of an independent sovereignty over the Netherlands by 
the Archduke Albert and his Spanish bride" was "in accordance with 
the treaty of Vervins ". 

The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. 
By Lord Macaulay. Edited by Charles Harding Firth, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, University of Ox- 
ford. Volumes V., VI. (London: Macmillan and Company. 
1914. Pp. 2083-262452625-3105.) 

With the appearance of the fifth and sixth volumes of the new 
edition of Lord Macaulay's History, what may be called the mechan- 
ical and artistic part of this considerable publishing enterprise is brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. What the fate of the more scholarly por- 
tion of the task is to be is a question of more importance and possibly 
less certainty. Among the indirect results of the present Continental 
struggle not the least remarkable is its effect upon the historical minds 
of the powers involved. If one may believe the reports which come 
out of Oxford — and they are largely confirmed by the product of Ox- 
ford pens — it would seem that nearly if not quite all history before 1870 
has lost its savor, for the time being at least, in the face of the great 
crisis now confronting Europe and the British Empire. The regius 
professor himself has again demonstrated the spirit which moved him 
to review the history of the House of Lords during the Cromwellian 
era in the light of early twentieth-century developments, and has de- 
voted much time to those modern events which have for the moment 
overshadowed the seventeenth-century revolutions. 

Yet if the final volume should thereby be delayed — and we have no 
published reason as yet to believe that it will be — there may be com- 
pensation. It is inevitable that modern analogies and the revivifying 
effect on historical study generally which will be the inevitable result 
of the present war, as they were of the Napoleonic conflict, will lend 
new interest and perhaps shed new light not merely on the European 
side of Macaulay's story, but perhaps upon the side relating to the 
struggle for popular control of government as well. It may be that 
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